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GERMAN PHILOSOPHY IN 1909. 1 

/"""* ERMAN philosophy during the year 1909 presents a funda- 
^-* mentally unitary character, in spite of the differentiation 
and manifoldness of its active factors, factors that to some extent 
are mutually hostile. The movements which we characterized 
in our earlier reports continue in evidence, movements that ap- 
pear to converge towards a common goal: the epistemological 
interest continues to impress itself on philosophical thought; 
Kant continues to be the central figure for philosophical orienta- 
tion, and attempts are constantly renewed to move beyond the 
Kantian position, to re-travel the line of development, although 
in a new manner and on a new basis, that led from the founder 
of Criticism to Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. The neo-romantic 
movement, in the wide sense of the term, has lost little in in- 
tensity. Partly in connection with these phases of thought and 
partly independently of them, a new turn has manifested itself, 
preparation for which has been making for some time, although 
lately it has made more rapid and decisive progress — I mean the 
turn from epistemology to metaphysics. Metaphysics has come 
so prominently into the foreground, that there is reason to believe 
it will shortly occupy the chief place in philosophical discussion. 
Its introduction was brought about by that movement which, 
in its official program, repudiated metaphysics — neo-Kantianism. 
If Kant's significance consists chiefly in the establishment of 
the transcendental logic, the logic that concerns itself with the 
laws of being, of the real, in contradistinction to the old formal 
logic, and not with the laws of thought in general ; if the problem 
of the external world, of mathematical physics, is especially un- 
translated from the German by Professor Wm. A. Hammond. 
481 
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folded in this logic, then it is clear that this mode of thought, 
directed as it is to being as such, can only be artificially sundered 
from metaphysics. The question here must become constantly 
more insistent. Have the categories that we impose upon things 
any real correspondence with them? Are actual being and be- 
coming really commensurate with them? When Windelband, 
one of the strongest neo-Kantians, announced in the Heidelberg 
Congress that one could not initiate investigation into thought 
and knowledge without at once taking into account their relation 
to being, that epistemology is here consequently most intimately 
connected with metaphysics, his statement sounded like the for- 
mulation of a program which the immediate future must carry 
out. And it is noteworthy that it was Windelband who was 
chiefly active in introducing the rigorous metaphysicist Bergson 
into Germany. 

One may conclude that interest in the problems of metaphysics, 
which has always been, properly speaking, the focus of philo- 
sophical inquiry, cannot in the long run be silenced, either by 
means of the anti-metaphysical and ametaphysical methods of 
the extreme positivists and phenomenalists (one thinks here 
chiefly of Avenarius and Mach), or still less by means of indiffer- 
ence, the attempt to pass over metaphysical questions without 
affirming or denying them, as was the case with many of the 
Kantians. We shall see that during the past year the discussion 
of metaphysics within the compass of scientific philosophy grew 
in intensity. 

That all such attempts, in so far as they have any solid founda- 
tion, discover their direction-points chiefly in the Critical Philos- 
ophy, or at least have an immediate internal relationship to 
Kant, is almost self-evident for any student who understands 
the evolution of German philosophy. We can consequently 
begin our exposition with neo-Kantianism, and determine the 
characteristics of separate movements by their greater or lesser 
distance from this point of departure. 

Here I should like to recur again to Windelband 's name. 
Little as he belongs to the dogmatic neo-Kantians (Windelband 
in his Praeludien prepared the way for the revival of Fichte), 
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still he has always stood for the fundamental principles of trans- 
cendentalism in contradistinction to everything that might be 
called empiricism, psychologism, and relativism. It is to him 
that we owe the precise differentiation of the critical and genetic 
methods which had been, for the most part, confused by the 
empiricists. 

In his rectoral address, Der Wille zur Wahrheit (Winter, Heidel- 
berg) , he takes issue with the relativistic and psychologistic form 
of pragmatism. According to this type of pragmatism, theo- 
retical truth and practical usefulness are interchangeable notions, 
the latter being understood also in a higher sense. Windelband 
turns the point of his polemic against all such identification. 

The relation which is here established between theory and 
practice, is a relation of constant recurrence in the history of 
philosophy. It goes back to the ancient Sophists whom Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle opposed with the doctrine of absolute truth. 
In modern, and the most modern philosophy, it has made its 
appearance more frequently. Indeed, one may say that the 
entire psychologistic and empiristic epistemology of modern times 
is arrayed under this banner. So Hume's explanation of causal- 
ity in terms of organic exercise and habituation, and the instinct 
of expectation rooted therein, is a clear attempt to refer abstract 
principles of the understanding to the method of adaptation to 
environment — consequently, to a biological factor. In the nine- 
teenth century, under the growing influence of natural science, 
especially through the rise of the evolutionistic and Darwinian 
theories, ideas of this sort have become much more prominent. 
Especially Herbert Spencer, in extreme opposition to rationalism, 
undertook to subordinate logic to biology. German philosophers 
also, like Mach and Avenarius, have pursued the same tendency. 
For the principles which are set up by them as the fundamental 
law of the spiritual, the law of economy and the minimum meas- 
ure of energy, have an exclusively biological origin. Pragma- 
tism, in its extreme form, sums up these movements. 

Windelband analyzes the situation very clearly and defines it 
in the most careful logical form. He concedes, without more ado, 
that the will-to-truth is not primitive; that all knowledge, at 
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the beginning, was exclusively means for the attainment of prac- 
tical ends; that, however, as often happens in the psychical 
world, means become ends in the process of evolution. This 
process of transfer (from means to end) has nothing to say about 
the essential nature of what is transferred, namely, truth, for 
the process can lead to very valuable but also to very worthless 
results. So, for instance, avarice arose through the conception 
of money as a mere means for the acquisition of real goods 
being transferred to an imaginary end-in-itself. There arose in 
the same way such completely different phenomena as avarice 
and veracity, and it follows consequently that the psychological 
mechanism of its origin has nothing to say about the value of 
the phenomenon. Windelband sees in this theory an epistemo- 
logical analogy to the theory of unregulated moral individualism 
and aesthetic impressionism, in so far as all of these theories 
represent a standpoint that transcends values. Windelband then 
takes account of the more subtle shades of pragmatism, expressed 
in the doctrine that all knowledge is judgment and that judgment 
presupposes an act of will. Evidently the function of judgment 
as affirmation or negation is a matter of will, but the validity of 
the content is independent of every volition. Truth originates 
not in the will, but in things themselves. 

This view approximates somewhat closely to the position taken 
by Josiah Royce at the Heidelberg Congress, in which he at- 
tempted to unite pragmatism with rationalism, an attempt dis- 
cussed by me in my last annual report. The belief in an absolute 
truth is brought into relation with the conviction that this be- 
lief realizes itself in voluntaristic form. This idea is closely re- 
lated to neo-Fichteanism, as I formerly explained. Windelband's 
address furnishes another proof that the critical conception of 
truth, that goes back to Kant, cannot be shattered by such 
attacks. At the same time, its inner structure is by no means 
complete and flawless. Clearly as this conception is differen- 
tiated from the other two notions of truth, the metaphysical 
and the psychologistic (and in this sharp differentiation lies its 
originality, its fundamental significance), still there are obscuri- 
ties that surround the notion which need to be cleared up. 
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Above all, as I have already indicated, its relation to metaphysics 
is a point in which are concealed unsolved problems. The most 
faithful interpreters of Kant's doctrine are to be found in the 
circle of those thinkers, who, in the Kantstudien, have elaborated 
and extended the fundamental motifs of transcendentalism with 
the greatest possible uniformity and consistency. In the past 
year the Studien presented a series of contributions, whose signifi- 
cance was not limited to historical matters. Lorenz Ighthan 
writes on the relation of pragmatism to Kant (Verhaltnis des 
Pragmatismus zu Kant) . He takes pains to set forth the pragmatic 
implications in the Critical Philosophy, as, for instance, the postu- 
lates of the practical reason, their primacy over the theoretical, 
the activity of the understanding, and the significance of the 
principle of belief. But it is precisely in these analogies that 
the difference between the two theories, to which Windelband 
and Royce directed attention, is seen. 

Rickert's searching investigation, Zwei Wege der Erkenntnis- 
theorie, deserves especial mention. The sub-title of the article, 
Transcendental Psychology and Transcendental Logic (Trans- 
zendentalpsychologie und Transzendentallogik) characterizes fully 
the importance of the subject matter. Rickert maintains here, 
in general, the standpoint of his earlier works, but attempts to 
supplement the same in a notable way. The object of knowledge 
is in so far transcendent as it (the object) furnishes the norm 
and direction of knowledge and is consequently independent of 
knowledge, not, however, in so far as it presents a second meta- 
physical reality. The attempts to rise to a metaphysical reality 
of this sort he opposes by the argument that the acceptance of 
such a reality must necessarily be clothed in the form of a judg- 
ment, and consequently remain dependent on the truth of the 
judgment formed. Further than the establishment of the latter, 
the epistemological theory cannot therefore attain. Its proper 
problem is to explain what is contained in this truth. That 
all knowledge is judgment is also presupposed by Rickert. In 
extraordinarily penetrating analyses, he characterizes the two 
paths that lead to the establishment of knowledge. The trans- 
cendental-psychological path presents knowledge as a psychical 
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process and penetrates through an exact analysis of this process, 
gradually to the object of knowledge; the other, the transcen- 
dental-logical, proceeds from the object of knowledge immedi- 
ately. We can also see that the first is, in its point of departure, 
phenomenological. It regards knowledge from the side of being, 
as a psychical phenomenon; the latter is purely logical — it re- 
gards knowledge not as a real factum, but exclusively from the 
view-point of its ideal meaning. Both modes of thought have 
their advantages and defects, and just for that reason supplement 
each other. In the first place, Rickert describes the transcen- 
dental-psychological procedure. This is not to be confused with 
psychologism, in so far as it recognizes the transcendental values 
in their unconditioned character, but merely investigates the 
form of their internal presence. The object of knowledge is 
presented here to consciousness as a necessity of judgment, con- 
sequently as an ought, as a demand. The criterion of truth, 
which on the one side is a constituent part of the individual 
psychical life, and on the other side validates this over-individual 
demand, is an evidence-feeling. More precisely expressed, this 
is the psychical representative of the transcendent ought. The 
psychological point of view carries one so far. Rickert now tries 
to show that this method is forced to find support secretly in the 
transcendental-logical mode of thought, for a feeling, in short, 
any psychical processes as such, implies nothing outside of itself; 
it involves merely its own interpretation. "We have escaped 
relativism only by refusing to analyze psychical being (Seiri), 
by saying rather that we interpret its meaning," that is, by the 
logical method. The second path, the transcendental-logical, is 
no longer directed to the act of thinking at all, but to what is 
expressed in thinking, to the ideal content. It does not concern 
itself with the internal realization of the thought, which is always 
confined within temporal limits, but to the timeless, eternal mean- 
ing of the proposition. The former is a fragment of empirical 
reality; the latter is nothing real at all. In the spirit of this 
second method, Rickert undertakes to define the essential nature 
of the proposition, its meaning, its value for truth, and in doing 
this he reaches very interesting conclusions. The meaning of a 
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proposition that lays claim to truth he calls its import (Sinn), 
in distinction from mere verbal meaning. The import is not 
identical with ideal reality, ascribable, for example, to mathe- 
matical figures, although it has much in common with this. This 
distinction, which one meets with in Kantian terminology as the 
distinction between apodicity and ideality, is so important that 
I quote Rickert's words in elucidation of the point. "I construct 
a true proposition upon and concerning an ideal reality, but the 
import of this proposition is as little identical with the ideal reality 
as the import of a proposition concerning actual reality is identical 
with actual reality. The angle in a half circle is not true, there- 
fore has not logical import as we are using the term here. The 
attribute of truth is only applicable to the 'import' of a proposi- 
tion regarding the magnitude of this angle." The logical import 
is identical neither with an empirical nor an ideal reality nor 
with any metaphysical reality; it is not reality at all, and never- 
theless is not identical with nothing ; it has a value, a value which 
is characterized not by saying that it is, but that it is valid. 
Consequently one must designate epistemology as the determina- 
tion of values, a determination that must necessarily precede all 
sciences that have to do with the real. Value must not, however, 
be confused with norm, as is often the case. Only when trans- 
ferred to the sphere of the actual, the real, — when opposed to a 
subject, whose recognition it claims, — does value become a de- 
mand, an ought, a norm. Husserl has already pointed out the 
fact that normative disciplines need a purely theoretical founda- 
tion. According to Rickert's happy characterization, norm is 
the psychological expression of absolute value; therefore, from a 
strictly logical point of view, it scarcely comes into consideration. 
In the last section of his treatise, Rickert attempts to show that 
these two methods cannot exist separately, but must supplement 
each other. The problems raised by Rickert in his new work are 
very significant. In general one gets the impression that we have 
here a slight shifting of the center of gravity from neo-Fichtean- 
ism to that movement of absolute logicism (Logismus) repre- 
sented by Husserl and by Meinong, the founder of the theory 
of objects (Gegenstandstheorie) . One cannot charge Rickert with 
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the surrender nor even with any essential modification of his 
former theory. On the contrary, it reappears here more clearly 
in all its characteristics, in its remarkable union of pure phe- 
nomenalism and properly understood positivism with strict trans- 
cendentalism. What brings Rickert nearer to the thinkers re- 
ferred to is the strong emphasis laid by him on the distinction 
between norm and value, the characterization of value as some- 
thing at rest and complete in itself, the reference to the objective, 
factual in it. We thus get an insight into the inner relationship 
of the several movements, which differ from one another less in 
their aims than in their means and methods. These writings of 
Rickert form the foundation of a new treatment of the chief 
problems of logic, which he announces and which the public 
will await with expectancy. 

One will conclude from this survey that it is only with great 
reservations that Rickert can be called the founder and exponent 
of neo-Fichteanism, that the roots of his philosophy are to be 
found rather in the Kantian system. What stamps him as an 
exponent of Criticism and distinguishes him from all post-Kan- 
tians, philosophers of identity, and romanticists, is his phenomen- 
alistic confession of faith, his attitude toward dogmatic meta- 
physics, his strict separation of the theoretical and metaphysical, 
logical and ontological. He, therefore, rejects Fichte's doctrine 
of the world-will as the ultimate ground of all being and thought, 
as the source of the categories. For this position, in order to be 
true, would presuppose the validity of the highest logical axioms, 
and consequently the purely theoretical values, which have no 
reality at all, would denote the ultimate and profoundest ele- 
ments, at once the final goal of analysis. Between this strictly 
immanent, logical system and the system of Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel, there is a wide chasm. For the essential mark of the 
philosophers of identity is (as may be seen in the name itself) 
just this, that they aim to overcome the distinction between 
thought and being, in fact to deny the existence of such a dis- 
tinction, to represent the forms of logic as at one and the same 
time the forms of reality. This movement, as one well knows, 
reaches its apogee in Hegel. Fichte and Schelling, probably in 
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dependence upon Kant's moral philosophy, always aim to pene- 
trate behind the theoretical to a metalogical principle, namely, 
the will, the absolute, in order to deduce therefrom the theoretical. 
Hegel, on the contrary, is pure logician. The transcendental 
method seems to have attained first in him its complete realiza- 
tion, for which Kant provided the decisive stimulus. One must 
concede to the Hegelians, as well as to the neo-Hegelians, that the 
standpoint of their master was in reality in one respect more con- 
sistent than that of Kant. In Kant's system the transcendental 
method is still tainted with an undeniable ambiguity. On the 
one hand, it belongs to its essence to mediate to us eternal, 
necessary, absolute truths, for example, the truths of mathe- 
matics, to carry us beyond the accidental character of the em- 
pirical and factual ; on the other hand, Kant conjoins these truths 
with the actual in so far as he causes them to proceed from the 
subject, as its inmost forms. The subject, however, is itself a 
piece of reality, as is also the object, — consequently a mere fact, 
to which no immediate logical necessity attaches. Consequently 
Kant never succeeded in completely overcoming subjectivism 
and along with it psychologism, the philosophy of fact. The 
logical element in his philosophy was always brought into con- 
stant relationship to the ego ; it was at one and the same time a 
function of the ego, and Hegel was the first to set it free from this 
dependence, after Fichte and Schelling had prepared the way 
for its autonomy. Hegel's idea had its center of gravity in itself; 
it is an absolute, logical necessity, that is sovereign over the real, 
and consequently is not a function of reality, whether of an 
objective or subjective kind. For, if the categories, in Kant's 
exposition, are forms or products of the subject, then this rela- 
tionship, this dependence upon the subject is in turn a fact 
concerning which one must reach a conclusion according to logical 
criteria. If, for example, the categories are to be regarded as 
proceeding from the activity of the subject, that is, if they are 
to be considered as related to the subject as effect to cause, then 
such a relationship presupposes the category of causality. Con- 
sequently the logical element is always the prius, an element 
not derivable from the factual. It is here that one sees most 
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clearly the threads that connect transcendentalism with panlo- 
gism. On the other hand, we find here also the connection 
between the standpoints of Hegel and modern logistic (Logismus) , 
represented by Windelband, Rickert, Husserl, and earlier by 
Schuppe. The priority of the logical to the real is the argument 
on which Rickert, as we have seen, bases his epistemological 
position. The great difference between modern logistic and 
Hegel's position consists chiefly in the fact that the former sunders 
ideality and reality, abstracts from facts, while Hegel fuses the 
two. Hegel's logic is not the totality and system of ideal laws, 
developed beyond the plane of reality, but is the doctrine of 
reality itself and its laws; it is at one and the same time logic 
and metaphysics. On the other hand, modern logistic is pure 
formalism, which presents a framework of things, but in no wise 
touches their concrete content. This fundamental difference is 
doubtless due to the fact that the rationalists and antipsycholo- 
gists of the present time take their bearings chiefly from formal 
logic, whereas Hegel, as the successor of Kant, started with the 
newly established transcendental logic, which took account of 
the connection between thought and reality revealed in knowing, 
rather than of the universal principles of thought. All these 
connections and transitions may be observed not merely in con- 
temporary imitations and copies now current, but also in the 
great original documents that are now accessible in new and 
comprehensive editions, provided with complete introductions. 
The publishing house of Eckardt in Leipzig, through its edition of 
philosophical classics, has contributed substantially to the in- 
crease of interest in the great post-Kantian movement and to the 
spread of the philosophical masterpieces of that period. Some 
time ago a selection of Schelling's works was published, and then 
it was planned to issue a similar edition of Fichte's writings in 
six volumes and a complete edition of Hegel in twelve volumes. 
Of Fichte's works the second and fourth volumes have appeared, 
the former containing the Grundlage des Naturrechts and Das 
System der Sittenlehre; the fourth volume containing the Darstel- 
lung der Wissenschaftslehre of 1801. Medicus, the well-known 
author of the monograph on Fichte, is editor. Of the Hegel 
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edition we have volume 2, the Phaenomenologie des Geistes, with 
an exhaustive introduction by the editor, Otto Weiss. This is 
the third edition of the Phaenomenologie to appear within a few 
years, the two preceding editions having been edited by Bolland 
and Lasson. It is remarkable that this work, which over a hun- 
dred years ago gave the first impulse to a great philosophical 
movement, should have fallen almost into oblivion a generation 
later, and now achieve a radiant resurrection. 

About the same time there was published a German translation 
of Benedetto Croce's spirited work Lebendiges und Totes in Hegels 
Philosophic, a translation prepared by Buchler and published by 
Winter. 1 The book is interesting and valuable in two respects: 
in the first place as an interpretation of the Hegelian system and 
method, and in the second place as evidence of the influence 
exercised by Hegel in Italy. Croce, as one may gather from the 
title of his book, is no unqualified disciple of Hegel. He pro- 
claims him primarily as the discoverer of the true philosophical 
method, in contradistinction from the methods of the special 
sciences, mathematics, natural science, and history. The logical 
concept, as Hegel understood it, is at once universal and concrete. 
That is, the logical concept does not proceed like the universal 
idea from abstraction; it mirrors rather reality in its complete 
fullness and life. This is accomplished by the annulment and 
synthesis of opposites. While the ordinary formal logic of the 
abstract understanding isolates the opposites, sets them over 
against each other as irreconcilable, Hegel shows that opposites, 
just because they have to be brought into relation with each 
other, press toward union in a higher concept, in which they 
(contraries) are annulled as its moments. In this movement of 
opposites, the rhythm of the world-process, the eternal becoming, 
is clearly stamped. Thought is here brought into harmony with 
reality, raised to a sort of identity with reality. Regarded from 
this standpoint, Hegel's method is at least a brilliant interpreta- 
tion of the process of nature, a complete nature-symbolism. But 
Croce is at pains to discover the fundamental error in its applica- 
tion, the error that was destined to bring the Hegelian philosophy 
'Heidelberg, 1909, pp. xv, 228. 
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into discredit. It consists in this, that Hegelianism treats the 
synthesis of mere differences as it does the synthesis of opposites, 
that, in the conventional language of school logic, it does not dis- 
tinguish between disparate and contradictory notions. The dead 
and obsolete element in Hegel is the attempt at a speculative 
construction of the individual, the empirical in nature and history. 
But there remains in it the living element, capable of further 
development, namely, the conception of the universal, concrete 
notion, which proceeds through opposition and antithesis to this 
annulment and higher union of opposites. To this aspect of 
Hegelianism the philosophy of the present must return. 

A revival of this feature of Hegelianism is found by Croce in 
Bergson's intuitive philosophy, with its demand that the individ- 
ual live himself into the rhythm of things themselves, that he par- 
ticipate, through his spirit, immediately in their movement. But 
there is an essential difference here, as Croce points out. Bergson, 
whose doctrine has acquired some vogue in Germany, probably be- 
cause of its closer relation to German than to French thought, re- 
gards his philosophy as a sort of indirect negative supplement to 
Neo-Hegelianism. The publishing house of Diederichs has 
planned a translation of his works, which will increase the range of 
their influence. For this reason they demand attention in this 
respect, and more particularly the works: Materie und Gedachtnis 
and Einfuhrung in die Metaphysik. In Materie und Gedachtnis, 
to which Windelband has written a compelling introduction, the 
author discusses the old problem of the relation between mind 
and body. He considers the problem, however, from a stand- 
point peculiar to his philosophy, the standpoint of memory. 
Memory, the preservation of the past, is the characteristic mark 
of the soul, distinguishing it from the body, the external world. 
In a very thorough analysis he shows the impossibility of explain- 
ing this phenomenon from physical processes, from movements 
in the brain. To be sure, the opposition must not be pushed too 
far. Matter itself is not a thing purely of the present, but what- 
ever is registered in the phenomenon of motion, indeed in every 
phenomenon of change, is a continuous transition from past to 
present. Reality is nothing beent, but a becoming, and the 
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rhythm of becoming is the rhythm of continuity. Bergson finds 
here the fundamental motif of his system, a motif which he 
develops further in his Einfilhrung in die Metaphysik. 

One may characterize it in the first place as a criticism of 
abstract concepts, or better as a criticism of the abstracting 
intellect. The abstracting intellect leads us astray; it alienates 
us from the deeper understanding of reality, because it analyses 
reality into separate atoms, between which the immediate union 
and reciprocity are not recoverable. It reduces becoming to 
atomic form and then strives, to no purpose, to reconstruct it 
from separate, punctual stadia of being, just as it attempts to 
reconstruct motion from an indefinite number of static positions. 
One sees here, strictly regarded, a renewal of the Eleatic polemic 
and a revival of Heracliteanism, that reappears also in Hegel. 
Bergson's assertion that abstraction arbitrarily dissolves the 
concrete, the real, and then produces isolated opposites, which in 
reality are always united, thoroughly recalls Hegel. But in the 
positive part of his doctrine there is a great difference between 
him and Hegel. Bergson explains the abstract formation of the 
concept, in dependence upon Darwinism and pragmatism, from 
the need of action, which necessitates, so to speak, a fixed point 
d'appui and forces one in thought to bring the flux of natural 
process in this artificial way to a standstill at separate points. 
The knowing, theoretical man, on the contrary, can adequately 
measure reality only by giving up all conceptual thought and 
sinking himself intuitively in the continuous stream, in the living 
process of reality. For Hegel, on the other hand, the abstract 
concept is not the highest instance of the logical, but only one 
of its moments, that cannot be isolated : the true interpretation 
of reality does not flow from the abstract concept; it does not 
presuppose the abandonment of the conceptual in the return to 
intuition, but its reform by means of the principle of dialectic. 

Through all the distinctions between this form of the philos- 
ophy of intuition and Hegelianism the common bond remains 
clear : the conviction that becoming represents the basic form of 
the real and that true knowledge means in some way or other the 
spiritual assimilation of this eternal becoming to itself. In ex- 
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treme antithesis to this stands the philosophy of African Spir, a 
thinker not adequately valued, whose collected works are now 
issued in a new edition. Mrs. Helene Claparede-Spir, the philos- 
opher's daughter, has brought the edition out through the pub- 
lishing house of Ambrosius Barth and has written a reverent 
introduction that furnishes the more important biographical facts. 
The first volume (pp. xxx, 547) contains the chief work Denken 
und Wirklichkeit; the second volume (pp. 390) contains two of the 
more extended treatises, Moralitat und Religion and Recht und 
Unrecht, as well as a series of minor essays of various content. 
Spir's chief work appears to be built on a very simple presup- 
position: the principle of identity. The principle gets its pe- 
culiar significance by being held as an unconditioned postulate 
and by being carried through to its remotest consequences. The 
most important thing here is the definition and interpretation 
of the principle which gives the entire system its center of gravity 
and its stamp. The principle of identity in Spir's philosophy is 
not a mere law of thought, but is also a principle of reality, 
because he ascribes to thought an objective and ontological sig- 
nificance. The principle, in Spir's meaning, is not merely an 
identical and analytical proposition, but a synthetic, an existen- 
tial principle. That is, it is found in the actual nature of things 
that they are in the strictest sense self -identical, that there is in 
them neither difference nor variation. Wherever we find such 
differences, we are not concerned with the absolute essence of 
the world, but merely with phenomena that are in no way deriv- 
able from the Absolute nor explicable by means of it. One sees 
that Spir treats identity and substance as one and the same 
fundamental concept. Our sensuous apprehension of things rests 
upon an illusion given in nature, in consequence of which we 
regard sensible phenomena as real substance. True reality, the 
unconditioned, is accessible only to thought and in so far we 
participate in it. But neither the external world nor our own 
existence, neither subject nor object, corresponds to it. The 
striking feature of this philosophy, which is a revival of the Eleatic 
point of view, is the simplicity of its fundamental notion and the 
consistent way in which it is carried through. Spir is particu- 
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larly interesting because of his persistent apotheosis of the ab- 
stract and because of his strong opposition to Hegel. We have 
here a renewal of the ancient and unsettled quarrel between 
Parmenides and Heraclitus. Whoever insists upon being is un- 
able to understand becoming, and, conversely, the philosopher 
who identifies becoming with reality is the perplexed oppo- 
nent of being. For Spir the epistemological situation takes a 
curious turn: the only knowable, the empirical world, is for him, 
because of its constant change, the absolutely incomprehensible, 
and the only comprehensible is the unknowable, the uncondi- 
tioned and absolute. As we see, the range of Hegelian ideas 
expands in surprising fashion in so far as it is not confined merely 
to the great problems of methodology but revives metaphysics 
also, which for Hegel coincides with logic. In reference to this 
double aspect we were able in our last report to characterize 
precisely the points in which modern logistic differs from and 
agrees with Hegel. As I remarked in an earlier article, one might 
rank Rudolph Eucken, the philosopher who last year received 
the Nobel prize, with the Hegelian in a narrower metaphysical, 
but not in a methodological sense. For Eucken in his numerous 
writings expresses the view that the true, absolute essence of 
reality is disclosed neither in the phenomena of the external 
world nor in the phenomena of the internal world, neither in 
physics nor in psychology, but in a spiritual life, in a combination 
of eternal values and necessities, which are revealed, to be sure, 
in the depths of personal experience, without ever becoming 
identical with the personal. One of his most recent writings, 
Hauptprobleme der Religionsphilosophie der Gegenwart, the third 
edition of which, enriched by an important chapter, Der Kampf 
der Gegenwart um das Christentum, appeared last year, gives us a 
deeper insight into this new mode of thought. 

In opposition to metaphysical tendencies, such as the fore- 
going, we find pure logistic (Logismus) as taught in various 
forms but with similar foundations by Rickert, Husserl, and 
Meinong, related to Hegelianism at most in a general methodo- 
logical way. In the last-named group one might very well rank 
Leonard Nelson, the leader of the Fries school in Gottingen. 
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It is a common characteristic of all these tendencies that, in 
opposition to Fichteanism and Hegelianism, they make no at- 
tempt at any objective, aprioristic establishment of specifically 
logical facts, but primarily at a subjective, psychological estab- 
lishment of them. In agreement with this view is the phe- 
nomenalistic standpoint of Husserl, also the object-theory (Ge- 
genstandstheorie) of Meinong and the anthropological standpoint 
of Nelson. The monographs of the Fries school, published by 
Nelson and Hessenberg, in which a vigorous polemic is waged 
against the representatives of neo-Kantianism, contained last 
year essays on Darwinism and religion, also on the evolution of 
the Kantian epistemology. 

Pichler's monograph Uber die Erkennbarkeii der Gegenstande 1 
seems to me to belong here. The author is aware of his philo- 
sophical kinship with Meinong, as is shown by the title. There is 
an inte esting reference to Christian Wolff, who is cited as the 
real founder of the Gegenstandstheorie, a relation which Heinrich 
Gomperz in his Noologie mentions, but with a polemical attitude. 
Pichler goes so far as to prefer Wolff's method to Kant's, because, 
in a one-sided fashion, he placed the psychological, subjective 
nuance of Kant's method in the foreground. Above all, in the 
fact that Wolff subordinates the epistemological ground to the 
ground of reality, he sees a decided leaning to the objectivistic 
point of view, which was supplanted by Kant's doctrine of the 
categories. And so Wolffianism, long since dead, is resurrected 
again along with numerous other resurrections which the great 
systems of the past have experienced in late years. 

Until the present time the storm against logistic (Logismus) 
has broken upon it only from without, from the empiricists and 
psychologists, and also from extreme metaphysicists who build 
chiefly upon a psychologistic foundation. For in their funda- 
mental principle, in the interpretation of the concept of truth, 
in the recognition of the logical as an absolute, timeless, self- 
grounded value, whose validity is independent of its realization, 
of its psychical expression, these various tendencies — however 
opposed they may be in the detailed establishment of the prin- 

Wienna and Leipzig, Braumiiller, 1909, pp. 105. 
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ciple, in their methodology — whether neo-Kantian, neo-Fichtean, 
neo-Hegelian, neo-Friesian, phenomenalogistic or that of the Ge- 
genstandstheorie — are all in accord. It must appear all the more 
striking that a recent attempt has been made to overthrow the 
supporters of logistic with their own weapons and tools, and to 
stamp them on the basis of the principle above referred to as 
psychologists. This attempt is made by Dmitri Michaltschew 
in a work entitled Philosophische Studien, contributions to the 
criticism of modern psychologism. 1 

The author is a disciple of Rehmke, but his polemic against 
logistic does not appear to be entirely motivated by this disciple- 
ship. The work is worth reading because of its tendency and 
shows, moreover, that the author is gifted and acute. But the 
arguments will not hold. Michaltschew accuses the logicists of 
misinterpreting the problem of philosophy and of confusing their 
point of departure with psychology. The postulate of psychol- 
ogy is a reality independent of human consciousness, of which 
consciousness in some way or other acquires possession. It raises 
the question as to how the idea of this object is developed in 
man. Philosophy is originally dependent upon the same postu- 
late, and so formulates the epistemological problem in the in- 
soluble, even absurd, question : How does the transcendent reality 
that is independent of consciousness, get into consciousness? 
How can it become immanent? This psychologistic postulate, 
in the opinion of Michaltschew, appears also amongst modern 
logicians, to be sure, in subtler form: they, too, start with an 
element independent of consciousness, of which they then demand 
that it become conscious; only, this is not a transcendent exist- 
ence, but a transcendent norm. The real starting point of philoso- 
phy, however, is the given and not the assumption of a sphere 
independent of the knowing subject, which here is called psychol- 
ogistic in so far as it is an abstraction from the operation of 
psychology. In the characterization of the given, Michaltschew 
depends entirely upon Rehmke. He thinks that relativism can 
be overcome most surely in this way, for the determination of the 
given is absolutely unambiguous. 

■Leipzig, Engelmann, pp. 573. 
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The philosopher's task is to undertake this determination. On 
the other hand, there can be no epistemology at all, because 
the object is not first taken up by the subject, neither generated 
by it nor elaborated by means of it, but on the contrary is given 
to it at the very start; and this, too, not in approximate and 
symbolic form, not as an indefinite approximation to an ideal 
end, but in immediate, comprehensible objectivity. The soul 
is given as a separate essence, the external world as a unity of 
things, determinations and particularities, as we can conclude still 
more definitely from Rehmke's book, which we shall shortly have 
to discuss. One must note, however, that the parallelism of its 
concept of truth with the metaphysical, psychologistic position 
which Michaltschew insistently emphasizes, in no wise escapes 
the transcendentalists and exponents of logistic. Rickert has 
characterized with clearness this transition from transcendent 
reality to transcendent value and called attention to the de- 
velopment, which leads from the explication of the notion of 
knowledge, as an agreement between thought and supersensuous 
being, to its explication as a recognition of supersensuous value. 
This argument will neither confuse nor unhorse the defenders of 
logistic. When Michaltschew, however, supposes that their psy- 
chologism is betrayed in the fact that the object of knowledge is 
regarded as something which transcends the boundaries of con- 
sciousness and is known merely in a mediate, symbolical form, 
that — to characterize it more precisely — it confronts us as a prob- 
lem and not as an unconditionally given, this supposition is 
based on an arbitrary definition incapable of being harmonized 
with the facts. It is self-evident that ideal values must somehow 
or other be "given," in order that we may have knowledge of 
them, in order that we may discuss them at all. The investiga- 
tion of this "given," of this form of consciousness, as I have 
constantly pointed out in my annual reports, is the greatest 
service of that group of thinkers, who in distinction from the 
neo-Kantians, neo-Fichteans, and the neo-Hegelians, inquire not 
into the objective establishment, but into the subjective com- 
prehension of the categories. I refer to the phenomenalists and 
the exponents of the theory -of-objects (Gegenstandstheorie). 
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They are occupied with the difficult problem, an ultimate prob- 
lem of philosophy, how something supersensuous, without sacri- 
ficing its character, can have at the same time a sensuous form 
of expression. Michaltschew characterizes this as a contradiction 
in terms; it is either given or not given. That we have here an 
antinomy must be conceded without further question, but it is 
the purest dogmatism to attempt to exclude such an antinomy 
from the world-concept. Michaltschew maintains that the uni- 
versal, the notion, is also "given." However that may be, it is 
certain that there are concepts which are not given as such, but 
whose very essence makes it impossible that they should be 
adequately and immediately given. So, for example, the con- 
cept of infinity, whose characteristic mark is the incommensura- 
bility of its content. This applies quite as much to our concepts 
of past and future, which are not given directly, but exclusively 
in the symbolic form of recollection and expectation. Recollec- 
tion is not the past itself, neither does it show us the past, but 
it merely signifies, in a manner incapable of more exact explana- 
tion, the past, which itself is not renewable. Consequently, when 
this antinomy between the object of knowledge and the knowl- 
edge of the object, this symbolic function of comprehension, is 
found within sensuous consciousness, it can not excite surprise 
that it should play a still greater r61e in the psychical presentation 
of the supersensuous. Michaltschew's work would not have suf- 
fered if he had made his attack against Rickert, Husserl, and 
Ewald less violent. However, apart from the important ques- 
tions discussed in it, the work is to be commended as an intro- 
duction to the system of Rehmke. The latter is presented to 
us as a completed whole in the book lately published and entitled 
Philosophie als Grundwissenschaft. 1 The author's Lehrbuch der 
allgemeinen Psychologie and Leib und Seele, rather than his Die 
Welt als Wahrnehmung und Begriff, form the real introduction 
to his system. 

It is usual to class Rehmke amongst the extreme phenomenal- 
ists, but this has no justification, especially if with this tendency 
we combine a relativistic confession of faith. He writes in the 

■Kesselring, Frankfurt, pp. v, 706. 
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preface : "A science, i. e., an inquiry aiming at indisputably lucid 
explanation of its subject matter, is defensible when the subject 
matter is explained by means of its own nature. The phenomen- 
alistic philosophy, on the contrary, seeks to explain the world 
absolutely by means of a different factor, that lies at the world's 
basis." The definition of philosophy as the fundamental science 
that tests the most universal aspect of the given, its bases, and 
does not present a mere encyclopedic classification of the special 
disciplines, will be unconditionally approved by everybody. 
Fundamentally regarded, this is the Critical, Kantian conception 
of the nature of philosophy. Of Rehmke's treatment of philo- 
sophical problems a curious realism is characteristic, that is, 
the tendency to regard everything somehow or other as beent, 
as an unambiguous determinate. It is of course impossible to 
reproduce here the content of his doctrine in all of its details; 
merely the outline can be given. In the first place, Rehmke 
distinguishes between the given in general and the real, in that 
there is in the given non-real elements: so mathematics, logic, 
and philosophy are concerned with the given, regardless of 
whether it is real or not, in contradistinction to the other 
sciences which have to do exclusively with the real. It is 
furthermore the task of philosophy to determine what belongs 
to the real and to the non-real. Rehmke begins with the theory 
of the external world. The most universal factor that can be 
established regarding it is that its component parts are character- 
ized as things, as unities of things. In reference to things, one 
may furthermore distinguish determinations and particularities. 
To determinations of the thing belong magnitude, form, place in 
general; but everything has also its particular magnitude, its 
particular form, its particular place, and in this sense we speak 
of particularities. The peculiar character of Rehmke's philo- 
sophical standpoint is found in this distinction. We can char- 
acterize it as a unique and fruitful interpenetration of the con- 
crete and abstract, of the sensualistic and rationalistic principle. 
The abstract is by no means denied but it is transferred, so to 
speak, to the plane of the concrete itself. For rationalism, the 
concept of thing is a construction of thought, strictly isolated 
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from sensation and perception. So also are place, magnitude, 
and form, when lacking any further specification, merely abstrac- 
tions of the understanding, which have nothing to do with the 
immediate experience of the external world. This view finds 
expression also in Kant's doctrine of the categories : the concepts 
of knowledge are added to perception by thought, the universal 
always transcends every particular, every individual, but is never 
represented as given in the individual itself. Rehmke's service 
consists in the fact that he has widened the boundaries of the 
given in an adequate way, and has recognized, if I may use the 
word, the categoric, notional character of the sense-world. If 
one looks at the matter historically, this view corresponds funda- 
mentally with the scholastic standpoint that discovered the tmi- 
versalia not ante res nor post res, but in rebus. In modern 
philosophy Rehmke's view is most nearly akin to the doctrines 
of Avenarius and Bergson on the immediately given character of 
the universal, the conceptual coloring of phenomena. Rehmke 
carries out his theory with the same resoluteness in the sphere 
of psychology. The soul is a simple, individual essence, as such 
imperishable, endowed with determinations and particularities. 

Isolated as is the position of Rehmke's philosophy of the given, 
and great as is the distinction between him and all the shades of 
neo-Hegelianism, still there is a good deal in common between 
his essential views and the logistic theory of the world. This 
applies, above all, to its objectivistic character, to the sharp dis- 
tinction between psychological and philosophical inquiry, the 
rejection of epistemology as a discipline, the interpretation of 
knowledge as a gradual appropriation of the object by the subject. 
Rehmke also aims to overcome the ban of subjectivism; he seeks 
an absolute, self-contained knowledge of the world. In his phi- 
losophy, too, epistemology is expanded into metaphysics. And 
so we find the most notable thinkers, in spite of all their particular 
differences, at one in this fundamental tendency, which is the 
characteristic mark of modern philosophy. 

It is almost self-evident that the tendencies which dominate 
systematic, epistemological philosophy, appear more definite, 
when one takes the entire range of philosophical literature under 
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survey, literature that touches the boundaries of social, aesthetic, 
and religious life. The desire for a unitary civilization capable 
of uniting intimate individual feeling with the range of social 
perspective, is the impelling motif of these philosophies. From 
the same motif proceeds the great movement of neo-romanticism, 
of which I have repeatedly spoken. For the conception of or- 
ganic, harmonious civilization, as a living force penetrating all 
spheres of activity, is a conception first introduced by romanti- 
cism. Windelband gives a very pretty explanation of this in 
his lectures entitled Die Philosophic im deutschen Geistesleben des 
XIX. Jahrhunderts, 1 a document which no reader, who is inter- 
ested in the development of modern problems, should neglect. 
Windelband shows in his survey the streams that run from the 
romantic age to the present: the most manifold currents, some 
of which flow on into our time, irrationalism, materialism, pes- 
simism, positivism, psychologism, and neo-idealism, all of these 
are clearly pointed out. 

In my last annual report I mentioned the fact that the in- 
creased interest in philosophy was manifest in numerous new 
editions of the classical writers, and that the publishing house of 
Diirr was particularly deserving in making these works accessible 
to the widest circles through the Philosophische Bibliothek. The 
most recent volumes are concerned with Lessing: Volume 119, 
Lessing's Philosophic, edited by Paul Lorenz; Volume 121, Les- 
sing's Briefwechsel mit Mendelssohn und Nicolai fiber das Trauer- 
spiel, edited by Robert Petsch. The publishing house of Die- 
derichs, which has devoted itself with particular enthusiasm to 
neo-romanticism, is now active in the publication of editions of 
the earlier classics. Of especial interest are the publications: 
Monrad's Soren Kierkegaard (pp. 151), a monograph on the genial 
Danish philosopher, whose thought has many connections with 
romanticism ; the second volume of Meister Eckhardt's Schriften 
und Predigten, the living source of all mysticism, translated and 
edited by Biittner (pp. 232); translations of Plato's Republic 
(Preisendanz, pp. 445), Titnaeus, Critias, Laws (Kiefer, pp. 224); 
Aristotle's Nicomachean Ethics (Adolph Lasson, pp. 254); the 
1 Tiibingen, Mohr, pp. 120. 
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sixth volume of Giordano Bruno's collected works, containing 
Kabbala, Kyllonischer Esel, Reden, Inauisitionsakten (translated 
and edited by Kuhlenbeck, pp. 294); Epikurs Lehre (edited 
with an introduction by Alexander von Gleichen-Russwurm, 
pp. 165). 

Here belong also the Ekstatische Konfessionen collected by 
Martin Buber (pp. 239). These are documents of the mystic 
life, the union of the human soul with the Cosmos, with the Deity. 
This experience as such has reality, as Buber rightly insists in 
his introduction, and consequently it is worth while, from the 
standpoint of the psychologist, to penetrate into its profoundest 
depths. The mysticism of the most diverse civilizations comes 
under consideration here: East Indian, Persian, Arabic, Jewish, 
and Christian. 

I should like to call attention here to my work in two volumes, 
published by Ernst Hofmann and Co., and entitled, Griinde und 
A bgrilnde. The work attempts to secure a foundation for a philso- 
ophy of life through the analysis and explication of the higher 
psychical experiences. The central point of the work is the 
contrast between the will-to-power (Wille zur Macht), and will-to- 
value {Wille zum Werte), which are examined in all their psychical 
expressions, especially in the erotic, artistic, and religious exper- 
ience. 

The literature of Nietzsche has had numerous accessions. I 
call attention here to the second, enlarged edition of Richter's 
Friedrich Nietzsche. 1 Richter pays particular attention to the 
development of Nietzsche's system, the several stages of which 
he subjects to careful examination. Richter evidently over- 
estimates the influence exerted by Darwinism and evolutionism 
on Nietzsche's system, and it seems to me that in this respect 
he is not just to the philosopher's thought. Especially the notion 
of eternal recurrence is not capable of being reduced to harmony 
with Darwinism. 

A glimpse into Nietzsche's intimate life, into his tragic solitary 
existence, is furnished by the two volumes entitled Brief e an Mutter 
und Schwester, 2 edited by Elizabeth Forster-Nietzsche. In these 

'Diirr, Leipzig. 2 Inselverlag. 
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documents we have a supplementary picture of his personality, 
and we conclude that in many respects he was the representative 
of our age. Starting with romanticism, his aim was to transcend 
it. Through and through a psychologist, he attempted neverthe- 
less to free himself from psychologism and subjectivism. A de- 
cided individualist, he nevertheless strove for the highest per- 
spective of all reality, to penetrate to the center of the universe. 
This synthesis of individualism and universalism is the great 
problem of the present. Contemporary philosophy aims to dis- 
cover without fantastic arbitrariness the equation between 
thought and reality, to comprehend from the standpoint of 
personal consciousness the eternal rhythm of the world-process. 

Oscar Ewald. 

Vienna. 



